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| the unacted dramatic effusions of our 


DRURY LANE. 
Monday.—King John, and King Arthur, 
Tuesday.—The Patrician’s Daughter, and 

King Arthur. 
Wednesday. — The Patrician's Daughter, 
and King Arthur. figs vA 
Thursday.—Love for Love & King Arthur. 
Friday.—The Patrician’s Daughter, and 
King Arthur. 
Saturday. — The Patrician’s Daughter, 
and King Arthur. 
Wuen Mr. Macready undertook the 
management of this national theatre, 
he promised the patrons of the dra- 
ma a revival of Shakspeare and a 
resuscitation of the true spirit of 
legitimate British productions; thus 
stimulating the best interests both 
of native poets and national artists. 
The successful and brilliant repre- 
sentation of As You Like It and the 
tragedy of King John having com- 
pletely attested the sincerity of the 
romise, he has now faithfully re- 
eemed his second pledge to foster 





native poets, whose genius clai 

the honour of public performance. 
On Saturday last, the experiment of 
an original tragedy, from the pen of 
a new author, was triumphantly 
made ; and while so much credit re- 
dounds to the fidelity of the manage- 
ment, no less honour is justly con- 
ferred on the talents of Mr. Mars- 
ton, that have been thus rescued 
and his splendid accomplishments 
acknowledged in the brilliant glare 
of public approbation and approval. 
Hitherto, severe complaints have 
been made of the diffculties that 
surrounded an unknown dramatic 
author. Atotal sftanger to fame, 
with no influence to back him, no 
interest with the manager or director 
of the stage, and whose prejudices 
have oftentimes been exclusively 
confined to a narrow clique of 
dramatic hacks who were at his call 
to cut and adopt pieces for the in- 
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genuity of his carpenter or his ma- 
chinist,. the aspirant dramatist has 
heretofore told-a long tale of hope 
excited only to be disappointed ; of 
promises given with no intention to 
redeem them; of feelings tampered 
with and time wasted ; and cruelties 
endured that have crushed many an 
ardent child of genius and utterly 
annihilated his golden rays of pro- 
mise. We cannot, therefore, but 
remark that the spontaneous adop- 
tion of this play, the work of an un- 
known author, after publication (for 
the play was highly eulogised by the 
press about twe years ago) is one of 
the numerous proofs which Macrea- 
dy has given of his zeal for the na- 
tional drama. 

A chaste and elegant prologue, 
written by Charles Dickens (which 
we insert at length elsewhere) and 
admirably spoken by Macready, 
most appropriately heralded the new 
tragedy of the Patrician’s Daughter. 
The scene is entirely laid in the nine- 
teenth century; it is a circumstance 
of passing time; there is no remote- 
ness of either age or locality—‘ Onr- 
selves:the actors, and our home the 
scene,” Its costume is that which 
may be seen in the street, the park, 
or the drawing-room. Its characters 
may be met with in the clubs or in 
parliament. Its heroism, or its an- 
guish, may have their counterpart 
in the bosom of the.aspiring orator, 
and of the high-born maiden who is 
the gem of Almack’s for the season. 
Its prominent characters are confin- 
ed within a circle, and were thus 
distributed :— 
Mordaunt.............+. Mr. Macready. 
BMOUE. Kccdicccecees Mr. Elton. 
Earl of Lynteme........ Mr. Phelps. 
Lady Lydia Lynterne.... Mrs, Warner. 
Lady Mabel Lynterne. .. Miss H. Faucit. 
The plot of the Patrician’s Daughter 
is a very simple one. The whole in- 
terest centres by placing pride of 
birth, and pride of talent in contra- 
position: Earl Lynterne, his daught- 
er Mabel, and his sister Lydia, are 
the proud on the account of birth ; 





Mordaunt, a poet, and political foe 
of the Earl in the House of Com- 
mons, is proud on account of genius. 
An attachment springs up between 
him and Mabel, who is a great ad- 
mirer of his poetry, but she does 
not form any decided resolution of 
marrying him. The aunt (Lydia) 
by a system of falsehood sows seeds 
of mischief in the hearts both of 
her niece and Mordaunt, and when 
the latter asks the hand of the form- 
er from her father, he is repulsed 
not only by the Earl but by Mabel 
also. Five years elapse; Mordaunt's 
fortunes are changed ; he has become 
a baronet, and he is an acceptable 
match for Mabel. Every prepara- 
tion is made for the wedding; the 
guests arrive; and now comes the 
moment for Mordaunt’s revenge, 
which consists in his rejecting the 
hand of Mabel in the presence of 
the assembled company. The con- 
sequence is that Mabel falls into a 
decline, and that her father to save 
her life, so far forgoes pride as to 
call on Mordaunt and seek a recon- 
ciliation. Mabel, naturally consid- 
ering this a degradation, hurries 
after him to his Richmond villa, 
notwithstanding the weak state of 
her health, becomes reconciled to 
her lover, is a victim to a broken 
heart, and falls acorpse! Mordaunt 
and the Earl become friends over the 
dead body of Mabel. 

From the above sketch it will be 
seen that the materials thus formed 
a rich mine for the labours of a ge- 
nius such as belongs to the gifted 
author of the Patrician’s Daughter. 
At times, during the representation, 
we were reminded of the incidents 
of Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons, and 
Sheridan Knowles’s Love; but asa 
composition we rank it far above 
either of the attractive works we 
have mentioned. There is a power 
and a grasp of earnestness in the 
conceptions of this poet that are 
fearfully real, and a quaintness and 
terseness of expression that is ex- 
quisitely natural, The play alto- 
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gute was superbly acted. 
acready produced a succession of 
grand effects upon the audience. 
He throughout displayed profound 
judgment, and in the scene where 
he rejects Mabel his passion was 
transcendently eloquent. and fearful. 
Miss Helen Faucit evinced through- 
out the finest discrimination, and 
produced the most painful and thrill- 
mg effects. Phelps, Elton, and Mrs, 
Warner, also displayed great skill 
and sound judgment in the exer- 
cise of their several powers; and we 
need not tire our reader with a de- 
tail of beautiful scenery. In a word, 
the mise en scene was all that could 
be desired. The Patrician’s Daught- 
er has been repeated four times dur- 
ing the week, and its triumphant 
career will doubtless go on. At any 


rate, as far as the fact goes that we 
still possess British authors, and 
actors capable of sustaining the Brit- 
ish stage, our point is gained. The 
legitimate drama still lives, and un- 
der the —— 


care of Macready 
and his talented band of celebres, it 
will command the patronage and de- 
— of an intellectual British pub- 
ic. 

We cannot conclude our observa- 
tions without remarking the manner 
in which the box-keepers conducted 
themselves to the audience; they 
one and all appear very respectable, 
and the greatest attention and civili- 
y is shown, particularly to the la- 

ies on application for seats. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
Monday.—The Merry Wives of Windsor, 


and Masaniello. 
Tuesday.—Semisamide, and Masaniello: 
Wednesday.—The Tempest and Masan- 

iello. 
Thursday.—Norma and The Turf. 
Friday.—The Tempest, and Massaniello- 
Saturday.—Semiramide, and Masaniello. 
Miss A. Kemse having only a few 


more nights to perform previous to 
her retirement from the stage, the 





Mr. | houses have been well attended 


every night she has been before the 
public, and no doubt it will von- 
tinue so till the termination of her 
engagement. The only resuscitation 
in the performance this week has 
been the revival of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, which has been the 
means of introducing Miss Howard 
to these boards as Mrs. Ford; she 
played the part very judiciously, 
and will be a great acquisition to the 
theatre in this line of character. 
The theatre was moderately attended 
upon the occasion. 


Surrey.—Mr. R. Honner’s benefit on 
Monday evening was in every respect 
a bumper. The worthy gentleman 
met with an enthusiastic reception, 
and will now take his stand with even 
more popularity on this side the wa- 
ter than he enjoyed onthe other. The 
other benefits during the week, Mr. 
Neville’s among the number, have 
likewise been well supported and al- 
together matters have gone on very 
rosperously. Richard Savage is to 
te the new drama for ‘ a 
and the pantomime is promised’ on a 
scale of gorgeous splendour never 
surpassed at this theatre. 
VicroriA,.—Othello and Virginius, 
embracing in the cast Osbaldiston, 
E. Saville, Dale, and Miss Vincent, 
have been the most prominent per- 
formances of the week ; and credit- 
ably indeed have the principal cha- 
racters in these popular plays been 
sustamed. The audiences, too, have 
been fully equal to the occasions, and 
although ‘ the Gods’ are wont at this 
season of the year “‘ to save their mo- 
ney upfor Christmas,” they have not 
hesitated to part with it to:see the 
above-named plays, and Miss Vin- 
cent and Mr. Saville in the Perils of 
the Ocean, per 
Sapter’s Weirs,.—This theatre 
closed on Thursday ofter a good sea- 
son. The house will beopened again 
on the 26th with several hew pieces ; 
the pantomime written and Davie ng 
by the talented manager and proprie- 
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tor, Mr. Greenwood, will be exceed- 
ingly splendid in point of scenery, 
and some of the best tricks it is said 
will be introduced that have been 
seen for some time. Marston will 
continue stage-manager ; he evidently 
having given great satisfoction du- 
ring the past season. 

THE aber Concert Room.— 
Thalburg had a concert here on Tues- 
day evening ; the room was crowded 
by a most fashionable audience. 
Amongst the performers were Ma- 
dame Ronconi, Misses Cubitt and 
Rainforth, Mrs. Toulmain, Signor 
Ronconi, J. Parry, Carte, Weiss, &c. 
A fantasia by Thalburg on the piano- 
forte elicited an immense encore, 
likewise a duet by Signor and Signora 
Ronconi; Mrs, A, Toulmain sung 
the Inchcape Bell most delightfully 
which was called for a second time; 
this lady’s voice has a strong re- 
semblance to Mrs. Shaw’s, she pos- 
sesses great power and sweetness of 
tone as well as being an excellent 
musician; by the by, Mrs. Shaw’s 
name was placed in the programme 
but we had not the pleasure of hear- 
ing her in consequence of her non- 
arrival; when we left, then twelve 
o’clock, the company were leaving 
in great numbers, 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal, 


Sm,—in reply to the diminution 
of patronage on the part of the pub- 
lic, and the consequent loss to the 
manager, who, upheld by the fond 
hopes of restoring the English dra- 
ma to its pristine state, ventures ta- 
Jent and property in the struggle, 
I beg to ie your attention to the 
enormous salaries that the lessee is 
obliged to give to the “ soi-disant ” 
stars, and which is really the true 
secret why the management of pa- 
tent theatres incurs almost a certain 
loss, When we hear of a principal 
actor being paid £25 per night, and 
another small member of the same 
theatre at 25s. per week, we are apt 
to think that though the talent may 








be different, yet that, the specula- 
tion that depends upon the caprice of 
the public, should not be hazarded 
at such an enormous risk. There is 
also so selfish a competition existing 
among managers, that should one 
hint at areduction of salary through 
the non-support of the public, the 
“ much insulted ” actor breaks his 
engagement and instantly flies to the 
rival manager, by whom he is im- 
mediately engaged, careless of the 
consequences that must ultimately 
fall upon himself. Your Journal 
has been almost the ouly one that 
has fearlessly waged war against this 
pernicious system, and I trust that 
through you the managers will do 
their duty by reducing the prices of 
admission te our national theatres, 
and also that those who are in the re- 
ceipt of such exorbitant salaries will 
sacrifice something from their self 
estimation to the good of the mana- 
ger who has done so much towards 

lacing them in a favourable light 

efore the public. Let these things 
be conducted in the same way as 
they are at Paris, and the individual 
who employs so many will not have 
to regret that the only return he has 
for his labour is pecuniary embar- 
rassment. I am an old play-goer, 
and when I contrast the difference 
of the talent now upon the stage with 
that of thirty years back, and take 
into consideration that John Kem- 
ble, Mrs, Siddons, Miss O’Neil, El- 
liston, Lewis, Munden, Liston, In- 
cledon, Braham, Mrs. Jordan, Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. Bland, &c., &c., act- 
ors and singers who really drew good 
houses nightly, scarcely received half 
that a second rate star (in compari- 
son with them) now gets, the won- 
der ceases at our national theatres 
changing hands so often. Another 
grand cause is the entire neglect 
shown by our nobility to anything 
English ; Shakspeare instead of an 
attraction, to them seems the re- 
verse; and whilst a wild beast me- 
nagerie or arepresentation of house- 


| breaking and murder, is honoured 
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with visits from our highest and no- 
blest aristocracy, our Swan of 


Avon’s plays are performed unno- | 


ticed to half empty benches 


Perhaps the recalling of these | 


gentle recollections that ‘* there was 
a time” when the King and the 
Queen of England did not disdain to 
visit the English theatres, and pa- 
tronise “‘ the poor player,” may have 
some effect, and prevent the shame 
and reproach of so many of our 
best and greatest actors seeking that 
support and encouragement in Ame- 
rica which is denied them by their 
English brethren here. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
E 





THR 
GREAT “ CALL BOY ” QUESTION. 


A WONDERFUL discoverer of ‘* mare’s 
nests ” is the theatrical editor of the 
Sunday Times, and a regular go-a- 
head pairon of shoe-blacks. In his 
last number he devotes a whole co- 
lumn of nonpareil to the wrongs of 
a slip-shod call-boy. Let Madame 
Vestris hide her diminished head ;— 
let Mrs. Fitzwilliams talk no more of 
professional persecution ;—their dis- 
missal was worth only a few passing 
lines, while the discharge of a young 
urchin by Mr. Wilmot for eaves- 
dropping is made the subject of a 
long and laborious an appeal to out- 
raged humanity as ever graced the 
pen of the author of that virtuous 
and legitimate production, Sixteen- 
String Jack. Will our reader be- 
lieve us, seriously speaking, that so 
much newspaper space as a whole 
column should be devoted to the 
subject of the Drury Lane call-boy’s 
dismissal? Yet such we assure 
them is the fact, and to elongate this 
body-podge of abuse against Mr. 
Macready, the call-boy’s father is 
summoned, at a penny-a-line, to lend 
his aid by reporting the conversa- 
tion he had with Mr. Macready on 
the subject of the boy’s dismissal. 
Whether the penny-a-liner’s state- 





ments are to be believed or not (and 
the authority of a penny-a-liner is 
not proverbially synonymous ‘with 
the truth) matters little; the call- 
boy is discharged, and—what then? 
Aye, what then? Why, the last 
act of Mr. Macready’s managerial 
authority will be the death of him, 
The Sunday Times, to be sure, did 
like him once; not three years ago 
he was in the editor's estimation, the 
only eminent tragedian of the day; 
but of what has he been guilty since ? 
He has taken Drury Lane Theatre 
and refused a drama of the Rake’s 
Progress school; that is a heinous 
crime, argues the Sunday Times. 
He has purified the saloon of im- 
proper occupants; it is a sin to do 
so, says the same authority. He has 
continued his exertions to raise the 
character of the National Drama; all 
very well, proceeds the critic, but 
he printed the name of a dancer in 
letters nearly as large as his own, 
and that is contra bonos mores, and 
he deserves to be ruined. He has 
discharged his call-boy! “ Hold, 
enough!” he has irretrievably for- 
feited his character with the public, 
and should at once “ his quietus 
make with a bare bodkin !” 


MISS ALICE LOWE. 


Circumstances have prevented us 
before from giving wa at toa cor- 
respondance on the part of Miss Alice 
Lowe relative to her non-appearance 
at the City of London Theatre on the 
occasion of Mr. Carle’s benefit as an- 
nounced in the bills; nor should we 
have mentioned the matter at all had 
it not become the subject of conver- 
sation in the theatrical circles, in 
which Miss Lowe’s motives were un- 
fairly construed. We have ‘before 
given our opinion as to the propriety 
of Miss Lowe’s engagement at the 
City Theatre. We believe the pro- 
prietors were fully justified in what 
they did; for though their object 
might have been of a more pecuniary 
character than any other, the tenden- 
cy of the act was to enable Miss 
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Lowe to get a living by the profession 
to which she belonged without re- 
verting to that mode of life from 
which she had so recently escaped. 
It appears that just previous to Mr, 
Carle’s benefit, Miss Lowe’s engage- 
ment had terminated, and in the in- 
terval the proprietors inserted some 
remarks in the bills (in answer to 
some aspersions in the public press) 
relative to their engagement of Miss 
Lowe, which, having been done 
without the lady’s consent, justified 
her in not appearing again under that 
management, She accordingly ac- 

uainted Mr. Carle with her inten- 
tion not to appear; and in place of 
the announcement being made in the 
bills of the day, an apology, with- 
out assigning the true cause, was 
delivered from the stage. The fol- 
lowing is Miss Lowe’s statement :— 


Sir—Understanding that the apology made 
upon the occasion of Mr Carle’s benefit 
for my non-appearance at the City of Lon- 
don Theatre was simply, that I declined 
toa r without assigning any cause, I 
beg Sheet youa pose the letter I sent 
to Mr. Carle, for whose benefit I had con- 
sented to perform, and which I think suf- 
ficiently explains my reason for the course 
stented, upon which I should not have 
troubled you but that I am as anxious as 
Messrs, Cockerton and Dunn to set my- 
self right with the public. Iam Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 

Alice Lowe, 
Dear Sir, 

Having just been informed that Messrs, 
Cockerton and Dunn have thought pro- 
per to put forth an address to the public 
excusing themselves (as I understand) for 
having engaged me to perform at their the- 
atre, I must under such circumstances, beg 
to decline appearing there to-morrow night, 
and take this, the earliest opportunity of 
informing you, that you may so inform the 
public, whom I should be sorry to disap- 
point. I am surprised that no intimation 
or copy of such address has been sent to 
me, the more especially as when Mr. 
Broadfoot called on me this morning he 
did not allude to itin any way whatever. 
Regretting any inconvenience that this 
may put you to, I am, 

Yours respgctfully, 
Alice Lowe. 





It will be thus seen that Miss Lowe 
did all that was required of her under 
the circumstances, and that the pub- 
lic who went to the benefit were not 
misled by her. Individually, we 
know nothing of the lady, and we 
have only advocated her interest be- 
cause we believe she has been unfair- 
ly dealt with. The grand moral of 
all dramas is the reclamation of err- 
ing human nature; and why Miss 
Lowe should be an exception—why 
she should not be allowed to gain a 
living as creditably as she did before 
her unfortunate connection with Lord 
Frankfort, we are altogether at a loss 
to conceive. 





THE FREE SWORDS; 
A TALE OF THE PYRENEES, 
Chapter the Eighth. 


Dartine along the balcony to where 
it overhung the chasm, Pietro stood 
with his victim, and in a menacing 
tone warned Walton and his party, 
who had closely followed, not to 
advance; ‘‘ One step more,” he 
shouted, “ and with Christine I'll 
leap down the gulph below us.” 
‘¢ Surrender,” retorted Walton, ** or 
your blood be upon your own head.” 
“ My blood, ha! ha! ha!” laugh- 
ed out Pietro, ‘‘ HER blood—Christ- 
ine’s blood be upon yours.” ‘* Mad- 
man, you have no chance of es- 
caping ;” replied Walton, ‘ see the 
garden beneath you is filling with 
soldiers.” As he spoke, a party of 
red coats, many of them beari 

torches, lined the grounds aroun 

the house. ‘ It matters not,” re- 
torted Pietro, “ I care not for life, 
living or dying I will have revenge; 
it is in my power and I will haveit.” 
There was something fearful in this 
scene, made more so by the manner 
in which he pronounced these words, 
standing, as he did, with the sense- 
less form of Christine in his arms, 
whose dress and face soiled with the 
blood from his wound, was made 
still more revolting by the moon’s 
rays falling ou them, contrasted as 
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it was with the more powerful light 
of the torches, which cast a reddish 
tinge on all the lower objects. 
“ Fiend!” growled Walton as he 
raised a musket to his shoulder. 
“ Aye—fire away! here’s a target— 
the girl you love—fool—madman.” 
“ What would you?” asked Wal- 
ton, * if gold will save that fair 
girl’s life, name the sum and it is 
yours,” ‘ What’s gold to the dead ? 
—a world without a sun; I want 
both life and gold.” ‘ Monster, 
your life is forfeited.” ‘‘ Then so 
is hers.” ‘* Not so;” shouted Wal- 
ton and he advanced a step. ‘ Stand 
back ;”” thundered out Pietro, ‘ be- 
hold!” and he held Christine over 
the balcony rail so that the night- 
breeze fluttered the folds of her 
dress; ‘* another foot nearer this 
way and I let go my hold.” “ Mer- 
cy, mercy,” implored Walton. “Aye 
—down on your knees—beg—pray,” 
sneeringly spoke Pietro, ‘* you feel 
what is the worth of life—you know 
the price of mine,” “ Villaia, it 
must not—cannot be.” “Is it so?” 
surieked Pietro, ‘‘ then there is no 
escape.” He clasped Christine still 
closer, and approached to the edge 
of the balcony: a scream of horror 
broke from all, quickly succeeded 
by a silence as intense as if the 
safety of poor Christine depended 
on it. All eyes were rivetted on 
Pietro who seemed, from the smile 
which played upon his lips, to en- 
joy the agony so visible around him: 
for a moment he stood, a slight 
tremor of a sudden was seen to thrill 
through his frame, he leant forward 
—raised his hand, and fell back: 
Walton darted forward; a scream 
involuntarily broke from all as some- 
thing fell headlong from the balcony. 
A dozen men on the instant sprang 
down the chasm; “ She is not here,” 
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pied by the Captain of the “ Free 


Swords.” 
To be continued. 


PROLOGUE. 


Written by Mr. Charles Dickens, and 
spoken by Mr. Macready. 


No tale of streaming plumes & harness bright 
Dwellson the poet’s maiden theme to-night ; 
No trumpet’s clamour and no battle’s fire 
Breathe in the trembling accents of his lyre. 
Enough for him if, in his lowly strain, 

He wake one household echo not in vain; 
Enough for him if in his boldest word 

The beating heart of man be faintly stirred. 
That mournful music, that, like chords which 





sig 
Through charmed gardens, all who hearit die 
That solemn music he does not pursue, 
To distant ages out of human view; 
Nor listen to its wild and mournful chime, 

In the dark caverns on the shore of ‘Time ; 
But musing with a calm and steady gaze, 
Before the crackling flame of living days, 

He hears it whisper, through the | roar, 
Of what shall be, and what has been before. 
Awake the present! Shall no scene display 
The tragic passion of the passing day? 

ls it with man as with some meaner things, 
That out of death his solemn purpose springs ? 
Can this eventful life no moral teach, 

Unless ye be for aye, beyond its reach; 
Obscurely shall he suffer—rot—and fade— 
Made noble only by the sexton’s spade ? 
Awake the Present ! though the steel-clad age 
Find life alone within the storied page. 

Iron is worn at heart by many still; 

The tyrant Custom binds the cerf-like will ; 
If the sharp rack and chain and screw be gone 
These latter days have tortures of their own. 
The guiltless writhe, while guilt is stretched 

in sleep, 

And Virtue lies, too often, dungeon deep. 
Awake the Present! What the Past has sown 
Is in its harvest garnered, reap’d and grown. 
How pride engenders pride, and wrong breeds 


wrong, 
And Trath and falsehood hand in hand along 
High places walk in monster like embrace,— 
The modern Janus with a double face ;— 
How social usage hath the power to change 
Good thought to evil in its a range 
Tocramp the noble soul, and turn to ruth 
The kindling impulse of the glowing youth, 
Crushing the spirit in its house of clay,— 
Learn from the lesson of the present day. 
Not light its import, and not poor its mien, 
Yourselves the actors, and your home the 
scene. 


Chit Chat. 





burst from them all as their torches 
revealed the mangled and lifeless 
body of Pietro. ‘ No, no, she’s 
safe,”’ broke from above, as Walton 
supporting Christine, was seen en- 
tering the room so lately, occu- 





A new opera by Balfe is to be brought 
| out at Covent Garden on Mr. Bunn taking 
| the management. Staudigl, we hear is to 
| be the principal singer, and several other 

artistes of the first celebrity on the conti- 
nent will be engaged. 
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The new pantomime at Drury Lane is to 
be entitled William Tell, and that at Co- 
vent Garden, by the contributors to Punch 
will be called Monarch Jack, 

Gasperino, a celebrated’ bandit, who 
acknowledged to 115 murders out of 150 
of which he was aecused, covered him- 
self with sacred relics, crucifixes, and 
images of the virgin, and was so pious 
withal, that he made it a rule never to cut 
a man’s throat on Friday. 

The late Sir H. Holland, who had pre- 
viously, as Mr. Dame, obtained the high- 
est reputation as a miniature painter, on 
attaining a baionetcy, and changing his 
name, sedulously bought up and destroy- 
ed all the inimitable productions of his 
own pencil, as objects which he foolishly 
imagined could only cast a shade upon his 
newly acquired distinction. 

The Grand Theatre at Lyons, recently 
rebuilt, has just been opened. Many re- 
mee however, which impugned the so- 
idity of the roof and the strength of the 
whole building have proved injurious to 
the success of the theatre. 

The Marylebone theatre which has been 
rebuilt on ‘the site of the old onein Church 
Street, Portman Square, is complete. The 
structure is every way worthy of the popu- 
lous and highly respectable locality in 
which it is situate, and its dimensions are 
equal in every respect to the Surrey thea- 
tre. ‘ 


Miss Alice Lowe is playing at the Wool- 
wich theatre; andthe house has been well 
attended every evening, she is greeted 
on her re-ap upon the stage by 
incessant applause. 

The following advice of President With- 
erspoon to his pupils might be a benefit to 
some orators of the present day:—* In 
the first place take care that you never be- 
gin to speak till you ha’ something to say ; 
and secondly, be sure leave off as soon as 
ye ha’ done.” 

When is a bed not a bed? When it is a 
jittle buggy. 

Uncomfortable Things.—To get over head 
and oot debt without the power or 

rospect of raising a shilling.—To get over 
ae pow ears in on and pl kicked down 
stairs upon mustering courage to pop the 
question. To get over head and heels in 
ice in the Serpentine at this season of the 
year with none of the Humane Society 
men within call.—To get over head and 
ears in the pillory, or the hangman’s dress 
cap for all eternity. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Jackson.—\s thanked for his subscription ; 
the back numbers are to be had at Gilbert’s, 
or Brittain’s,,Paternoster Row; or any of 
our agents. The third volume, of 1842, 
will be ready on the Ist of January. 


&. M, W.—We are in want of an agent in 
Bath, and shall feel obliged by our corres- 
pondent’s intercession. 


4 Wag.—Had better consult the lady him- 
self, who no doubt will satisfy him on the 
subject. xg 


Dramaticus.— If serious, we consider we 
should very likely give offence by an an. 
swer. 

One of the audieuce at the Pavilion.—We 
cannot enter into minute particulars, but 
we think a breach of the -law has been 
committed, as no seizure can legally be 
made after sun-set. 


To our Readers.—Orders for our publication 
may be given at the Office, to be sent to 
any part of the country, by paying a quar- 
ter in advance, ls. 6d. If we pay the 
postage, the quarter will be 2s. 7d. The 
second volume is now ready, and may be 
had of our Publishers. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





The Thames Tunnel. 


S OPEN daily, (Sundays excepted,) 
from Nine in the Morning until Nine 
at Night, and is lighted with Gas. The en- 
trance is only on the Middlesex side of the 
River, close to the Tunnel Pier, wae. 
(The Shaft at Rotherhithe being now closed 
to — the new Staircase.) Admittance 
Is, eac 
By orcer of the Board of Directors, 
J. CHARLIER, Clerk of the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2, Walbrook Buildings, City, 
WHecensber 1, 1842. 

N. B.—Steam Boats to the Tunnel Pier at 
Wappine from Chelsea, Vauxhall, Lam- 
beth, Hungerford, Adelphi, Old Shades 
Pier, and London Bridge. — Books with 
Plates descriptive of the Works are sold at 
the Tunnel, price One Shilling. 
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